MILL ON BENTHAM AND COLERIDGE

age have felt this wish, and have felt that the realiza-
tion of it was an object worthy of men's devoting their
lives to it, that such a theory of government as Ben-
tham's has found favour with them. But, though to
pass from one form of bad government to another be
the ordinary fate of mankind, philosophers ought not
to make themselves parties to it, by sacrificing one
portion of important truth to another.

The numerical majority of any society whatever,
must consist of persons all standing in the same social
position, and having, in the main, the same pursuits,
namely, unskilled manual labourers; and we mean no
disparagement to them: whatever we say to their dis-
advantage, we say equally of a numerical majority of
shopkeepers, or of squires. Where there is identity
of position and pursuits, there also will be identity
of partialities, passions and prejudices; and to give to
any one set of partialities, passions, and prejudices,
absolute power, without counter-balance from partiali-
ties, passions, and prejudices of a different sort, is the
way to render the correction of any of those imper-
fections hopeless; to make one narrow, mean type of
human nature universal and perpetual, and to crush
every influence which tends to the further improve-
ment of man's intellectual and moral nature. There
must, we know, be some paramount power in society;
and that the majority should be that power, is on the
whole right, not as being just in itself, but as being
less unjust than any other footing on which the matter
can be placed. But it is necessary that the institutions
of society should make provision for keeping up, in
some form or other, as a corrective to partial views,
and a shelter for freedom of thought and individuality
of character, a perpetual and standing Opposition to
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